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EXTRACT FROM JOHN GRIFFITH'S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS EARLY EXPERIENCE IN RELIGION. 

This Friend was a native of South Wales, and 
was descended from pious parents, of our reli- 
gious society, who laboured to train him up in 
the way he should go. In the year 1726, when 
he was about thirteen years old, he emigrated to 
Pennsylvania, and took up his residence in the 
neighbourhood of Abington, a few miles from 
Philadelphia. Of his situation and exposure, 
after leaving the parental roof, he gives the fol- 
lowing account : 


“ Removing from under my parents’ watchful 
care over me for my good, furnished me with 
great opportunity to gratify a vain mind, in the 
foolish amusements of a transitory world, towards 
which I had too great an inclination. But I 
have this to say, in order that parents may be 
encouraged to exert their godly endeavours for 
the preservation of their children, that I do 
steadfastly believe, the religious care of my pa- 
rents over me in my youth, impressed so great 
an awe upon my mind, that through the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, it was a great meaus 
of my preservation from gross enormities; though 
[had = opportunity of being plunged therein, 
after I left them. I hope ever to retaina grate- 
ful and thankful remembrance of those gracious 
preservations, when I consider how narrowly I 
have escaped those rocks, upon which many have 
been shipwrecked and ruined. 

“TI was sometimes visited, and in degree 
awakened toa sense of my undone condition with- 
out a Saviour, after my arrival in America, 
though not so frequent ae when I was younger. 
As I had often, oh, very often ! knowingly with- 
stood it, my taste for worldly pleasures being 
how grown stronger, | was very unwilling to give 
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up to the call of Christ. 
dance of excuses, concluding among other things, 
that I was but young, and might live a great 
many years; that if I did take my swing a few 
years, I might become religious sooner than 















their day. I would, however, to make myself 
more easy for that time, fully determine to be a 
very religious good man at one time or other ; 
but it must not be yet. Thus, through the gross 
darkness which had covered my mind, I, who had 
no certainty of seeing the light of one day more, 
was prevailed upon by the subtlety of satan, to 
run the dreadful hazard of future repentance and 
amendment of life; and so 1 became worse and 
more hardened in evil, though still preserved out 
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I could plead abun- 


many others had done, who were brave men in 


of gross pollutions, or what are commonly so 
esteemed. I was afraid to tell a lie, except to 
embellish or set off a pleasant or merry tale or 
story; apprehending it no great crime to tell a 
lie in jest. Ido not remember ever to have 
sworn an oath, or uttered a curse. Nor was I 
prevailed upon, in my customary conversation, 
to depart from the rules of my education, respect- 
ing the plain language, thee and thou to one, and 
you to more than one; all this time preserving 
a ae fair character amongst men, as none 
could charge me with any thing accounted scan- 
dalous. I retained much love and regard for 
those I thought truly religious, especially weighty 
substantial ministers of the everlasting Gospel ; 
and I believe had a better sense of their spirits 
and labours, than some of my companions had, 
and therefore was afraid to despise or speak con- 
temptuously of such, as some of my associates 
did. In this carnal degenerate state, | commonly, 
in acustomary way, attended first-day meetings, 
and mostly had the liberty of going on other 
days of the week, when any ministers from dis- 
tant parts came to visit Abington meeting, to 
which I belonged: butalas! it was to little or 
no good purpose, as the labour bestowed upon 
me by ministry or otherwise, was like water spilt 
upon a stone, that soon runs off again without 
any entrance. I was indeed for some time, like 
the heath im the desert, not knowing when good 
came; and if at any time, the seed of God’s 
kingdom fell upon my heart, which was like the 
Bigawey ground, it was soon taken away, and I 
presently lost the savour thereof. 

“ When I arrived to upwards of nineteen years 
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of age, I was, through infinite mercy, never to 
be forgotten, visited in an extraordinary manner ; 
concerning which, as it was the happy means of 
turning my mind, in a good degree, from the 
perishing vanities of an uncertain world, to the 
God of all sure mercies, I intend to be somewhat 
particular. One evening being with divers of 
my companions in vanity, and under no restraint, 
as the heads of the family were not at home, we 
earried our frothy vain conversation and foolish 
rude actions, to a higher degree of wicked mad- 
ness than I ever was guilty of before, in which 
I suppose I was as a ringleader. On this account 
I felt some sharp lashes of conscience as I went 
to bed that night; and a thoughtfulness took 
hold of my mind, that we had not a being in 
this world for such a purpose, or to spend our 
time as above mentioned, of which I gave some 
hint to my bed-fellow; yet this conviction did 
not sink so deep, but that I pretty soon got to 
sleep. I had not slept long, before a messenger 
alarmed me with an account that one of my jolly 
companions, who was then in the house, and 
who, I think, had been the best of us, was dying, 
desiring me to go immediately to him, which I 
did. I was exceedingly struck with horror of 
mind, at the thoughts of the manner in which 
we had spent the evening before, and the sud- 
den stroke that followed upon this poor man. 
Bat when I came to his bedside and saw the 
dreadful agony he was in, my horror was in- 
creased beyond all expression, as none of us 
expected he could live many hours. For my 
part, I was so deeply plunged into anxiety of 
mind, that it seemed as if the pains and terrors 
of hell had laid hold of me already ; and I was 
then in full expectation there was no deliverance 
for me therefrom; but that I should die before 
morning, with the weight of the distress which 
was upon me. This happened on a Seventh-day 
night, and though the young man in time re- 
covered, yet he was not fit to be left next day, 
which hindered me from going to meeting, where 
I was exceedingly desirous to go; for by this 
time I was pretty thoroughly evel toa 
sense of duty ; at it being a week before the 
like opportunity presented to me again, it seemed 
the longest week I had ever known. O how 
did I long to present myself before the Lord in 
the salicnbiee of his people! that I might pour 
forth my inward cries before him, in a state of 
sincere repentance and deep contrition of soul ; 
which, through the effectual operation of his 
power in my heart, I was then in a condition to 
do. Now I clearly saw, that repentance is the 
gift of God, and that his love, wherewith he 
hath loved us in Christ Jesus our Lord, leads 
sinners thereinto. The fleshly will being for 
the present overcome and silenced, there was a 
givin up with all readiness of mind, to the 
ord’s requirings. There was not any thing 
then too near to part with for the real and sub- 
tantial enjoyment of the Beloved of my soul ; 
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for I was brought in degree to experience, {] 
he came “ for judgment into this world, that ¢) 
which see not might see; and that they «1: 
see might be made blind.’ I coul 
look upon my former delights with ANY satisfac 
tion, but instead thereof, had a glorious view of 
the beautiful situation of mount Zion, and my 
face was turned thitherward, and for the joy 
which was set before me, I was made Willing 7 
endure ‘ the cross of Christ, and to despise the 
shame ;’ and though I became a wonder and 4 
gazing stock to my former companions, I did yo: 
much regard it, knowing I had just cause so to 
be. My great change struck them with somo 
awe, for I observed they had not the boldness tp 
mock or deride me before my face.” ; 

“I greatly rejoiced when First-day came, tha: 
I might go to meeting; which proved to me ip. 
deed a memorable one, there being two public 
Friends, strangers, sent thither as I thought op 
my account; for most of what they had to de. 
liver, appeared to me applicable to my state. 
Now did I in some degree, experience the sub- 
stance of what was intended by the ‘ baptism of 
water unto repentance ; the washing of water by 
the word; and being born of water and the 
spirit.’ All which would be fully seen and 
clearly understood by the professors of Christi- 
anity, were they rightly acquainted with the 
‘Gospel of Christ; which is the power of God 
unto salvation.’ This power inwardly revealed, 
is alone able to work that change in them, with- 
out which, our Lord saith, none shall so much 
as see the kingdom of God. But alas! being 
carnal in their minds, a spiritual religion doth 
not suit them; for as saith the Scripture, ‘the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto hin ; 
neither can he know them, because they are spi- 
ritually discerned.’ Hence it is, that tne profes- 
sors of the Christian name, retain signs and 
shadows, whilst the substance is neglected; 
pleading for the continuance of types, when the 
antitype is but little regarded. Where this lat- 
ter is experienced, all types and shadows vanish 
and come to an end; as did the legal types, 
when Christ the antitype, came and introduced 
his dispensation, which is altogether of a spiritual 
nature.” 
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“SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 
From the London Frien¢. 

BY A SUFFERER FOR NON-JURING. 
‘Tis said by him who cannot lie, _ 
"Mong men an oath’s the end of strife; 
But human commentators vie 
To make it with contention rile. 


At every period of christianity, and in every 
denomination of its professors, there have been 
found those who scrupled to take an oath. Im- 
mediately after the days of the apostles, if not 
during their lives, christians were called to suffer 
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form of oath current among Patriarchs and Jews, 
generally pronounced in the presence of, or with 
reference to, a sacrifice, viz., Jehovah (or God) 
do so to me, and more also, if, &c. That is, may 
God take away my life, and punish me after- 
wards, on the alternative named. Compare also 
Numbers v. 21-28 ; Deut. xxix. 10-21; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 24-28, 44; 2 Chron. xv. 11, 15; 1 Kings 
vill. 31, 32; Acts xxiii. 12, 14, where the mar- 
gin reads “ with an oath of execration.”’ Also 
21 ver. In 1 Sam. xx. 16,17; we read Jona- 
than made (margin cuf) a covenant, &c. Now 
the manner of effecting this, is recorded in Gen. 
xv. 9,10, 17, 18; and Jer. xxxiv. 18-20. Such 
a covenant was, we believe, generally accompa- 
nied by an oath, if it did not always imply one; 
Indeed, the penalty here denounced, deliverance 
into the hands of their enemies, or being cut to 
pieces, seems to be the execution of the implied 
penalty, and bears some analogy to the cutting 
asunder of the victims. 

The first prohibition to swear, under the new 
covenant occurs in our Lord’s sermon on the 
mount, which, be it observed, is introduced by 
blessings without curses ; thus exemplifying the 
spirit of the gospel which it so strongly and so 
forcibly contrasts with the law. The King in 
Zion there declares (vy. 17-20,) that he came 
not to destroy the law... . but to fulfil it; for 
while unaccomplished, its claims remain immu- 
table as its author. This being premised, he 
extends the moral law, making it binding upon 
the inmost thought, as illustrated by the sixth 
and seventh commandments. He then authori- 
tatively abolishes all oaths; puts passive endu- 
rance in the place which a just retaliation had 
occupied before ; and enjoins active benevolence 
towards those enemies, whom it had been lawful 
till then to hate. 

The alteration, or more properly the repeal of, 
the law concerning oaths, is introduced by a spe- 
cific reference, not to any existing un/aw/ful cus- 
tom, but to the anciently received and divinely 
appointed law, requiring a conscientious fulfil- 
ment of every oath. See Lev. xix. 12 ; Num. 
xxx. 2, &. As in the sight of Jehovah, to 
whom, as Supreme Ruler, and acknowledged 
Head of the Jewish nation, it constituted a spe- 
cial appeal, in cases where no evidence was to be 
obtained, and in the expectation of an immedi- 
ate and decisive judgment by some visible curse, 
not merely in a vague anticipation of future re- 
tribution ; so as to be what the inspired apostle 
describes it, ‘‘ to them an end of all strife.” See 
Lev. vi. 1-7; Num. v. 21-27; Neh. v. 12, 13. 

It is this solemn and lawful practice which, 
upon his own authority, our Lord primarily ab- 
rogates: Matt. v. 33-38; when he says, “ Ye 
have heard how it hath been said by them of old 
time, thou shalt not forswear thyself; but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths ; but I say 
unto you, SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” Which might 
be paraphrased, your fathers, before whom were 


for refusing to swear. And from the ancient 
«(athari,” down to the modern “Society of 
frends,” entire bodies have ranked non-juring 
among their distinguished tenets. — ee 

The practice of swearing on certain occasions is 
still, however, prevalent among the multitude of 
those, who profess to be guided by the New 
Testament in religious matters, and to this, with 
wme other influences, may be attributed the 
general ignorance that prevails respecting it. 
The rule of the kingdom, in matters of this sort, 
is plain. “ Ifany man will do his will, he shall 
Lnow of the doctrine: John vii. 17. Nor is 
there wanting evidence to shew the connection be- 
tween obedience and knowledge, and between 
disobedience and error. How many precious 
traths and important duties have been suffered to 
lie neglected, until the sufferings of a few faith- 
ful individuals have drawn attention to them ! 
At first, these may be stigmatized, even by their 
brethren, as singular or weak ; but if it be truth 
for which they suffer or contend, it ultimately 
prevails, and they are recognized as the cham- 
pions of a holy cause. 

Under these impressions, a few thoughts on 
the subject of christian non-juring are here sub- 
mitted ; and as the question admits of both a 
religious and a political aspect, it is proposed to 
confine them to the former. 

In most commentaries, theological dictiona- 
ries, &c., a8 in the homilies of the Anglican 
church, we find the subject enveloped in many 
folds of mysticism, and impregnated with the 
thick mists of the middle ages. There vows, 
covenants, promises, asseverations, appeals to God 
a3 witness, professions of faith in Him, and even 
thewords “verily, verily, verily,” or ‘amen,’ 
are all confounded and mixed up with imperfect 
andunscriptural views of an oath, so that no defi- 
nite conception can be drawn from their united 
lore. In such perplexity, it is a happiness in- 
deed, that we have a Bible to appeal to, and from 
which to draw our views of the meaning and use 
of that solemn part of revealed religion, for such 
we take it to be. 

After consulting that oracle for ourselves, our 
own definition, which we offer for the examina- 
tion of our brethren, who are bound to try, prove, 
and test it by the same rule, is simply this :— 
_AN oar is the expressed or implied impreca- 
tion of A Divine CuRsE, upon some,VICTIM OR 
— to secure a given alternative, whether good 
or evu, 

That of necessity, it must consist of, I. An 
attestation or promise made. If. A calamity 
invoked. III. An interposing pledge. The 
irst implies a matter incapable of proof by hu- 
man evidence, and therefore warranting this last 
resort. The second, an appeal to God as Judge 
and Avenger. And the third, something within 
the juror’s control, upon which the curse impreca- 
ted is expected to fall. 

In support of this view, we adduce the usual 
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placed blessing and cursing, were commanded 
not to break their oaths once made ; but I enjoin 
it upon you, my followers, from whom the curse 
is put away, that henceforth ye swear not any 
oath, or ever swear at all. Having thus laid 
down the general rule, he proceeds to illustrate 
it; and in so doing, takes occasion to reprove 
the then prevailing corrupt practices, graciously 
adding a reason why, together with the permitted 
forms, they should altogether cease under the 
gospel. “ Neither by heaven; for it is God’s 
throne’’—no curse can reach it. ‘* Nor by the 
earth; for it is his footstool; and though ac- 
cursed by sin, is now about to be redeemed. 
“ Neither by Jerusalem ; for it is the city of the 
great King.”’ As David’s son, I claim it as mine 
own, and will reclaim it from a final doom. 
“« Neither shalt thou swear by thy head ; because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black.” 
None of all these things are yours, and you can- 
not control even the last, nor so much as change 
the color of a single hair. How then can you 
pledge them? “ But let your communication be 
yea, yea ; nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than 
these, cometh of evil.” Here a simple affirmation 
is enjoined in all cases ; and finally in this unli- 
mited prohibition, every asseveration superadded 
to obtain credence, which the evidence itself, or 
the credit of the speaker will not command, is 
both repudiated and branded in its origin, as 
some of the prolific offspring of “the father of 
lies.”’ 

The reiteration of this new precept by the 
Apostle James, (v. 12) besides its own authority 
as inspired, is an evidence how the disciple un- 
derstood his Master. It has been surmised that 
persecutions had perhaps already arisen, on the 
refusal of Christians to swear by false deities, or 
by “ The fortunes of Caesar,” for which cause we 
know that Polycarp and others suffered death 
but a very little later, and that therefore the dis- 
ciples are here confirmed in that resistance of 
spiritual oppression, and are exhorted to endu- 
rance and to patience under affliction: (James 
v. 10-12.) This would account for the passage, 
‘* But above all things, my brethren SWEAR NOT ; 
neither BY HEAVEN, neither by the earth, neither 
BY ANY OTHER OATH : but let your yea be yea ; 
and your nay, nay ; lest ye fall into condemna- 
tion.” 

However this may be, it appears in both 
places beyond the possibility of mistake, that the 
primary prohibition is to swearing “ aT ALL” — 
‘BY ANY KIND OF OATH ;” and that every form 
of speech participating of the same nature, though 
but in degree, is forbidden with it, as unsuitable 
to that dispensation, one of whose general prin- 
ciples is, “ Bless and curse not.” And where, 
we would ask, do Christians find a warrant for 
limiting the sense of this, or any other precept, 
the terms of which are positive and unqualified ? 


This is by no means an uncommon method of 


defence in such matters; but it should not, 


nay, it cannot satisfy the inquiri ay 
ao meat and drink it is 1 do he ~ 
will. 

Though some other passages should rom.: 
obscure, the precept being shin, eon : 
imperative. But we think that this view throws 
some light upon what must otherwise remain j ' 
explicable. The definition we have atter a 
if found to be scriptural, will furnish g oa , 
which to try the several passages in the ¢ as 
which to some wear the appearance of oaths .. 
something akin to them. In an appeal to God 
as witness, a most solemn reality is brought be. 
fore the mind, well calculated to impress it with, 
serious emotions, though no new bond js enter j 
into, and if it be made under suitable circus. 
stances and in a becoming manner, no objection 
could be urged against it as unscriptural. By; 
we are at a loss to find a single instance in the 
New Testament, except where it is manifestly ay 
evil example, where the leading features of ay 
oath are at all discernible. They all vanish be. 
for: the inquiries, where or what are the terms 
of the bond? and, what is the curse imprecated 
or the stake proposed ? 

That the Lord himself swore, we do not con- 
sider proved. The word rendered adjure, is the 
same used in 1 Thess. y. 27, and there translated 
charge. It is also employed by demoniacs when 
addressing our Lord, Mark v.7; and by the 
Jewish exorcists in Acts xix. 13. On comparing 
those passages, and others in the Old Testament, 
we are by no means convinced that an impreca- 
tion is necessarily implied, or that it is of itself 
of the nature of an oath. But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that it were, we need evi- 
dence, I. That an oath was taken merely by re- 
plying when so adjured. II. That the Saviour's 
command, “ J say unto you,” was binding upon 
himself, and by what authority. III. That the 
Mosaic law was not still in force when this took 
place ; and, admitting further, that all this were 
fully proved. IV. That his example, “who was 
made a curse for us,” is to be followed by his 
disciples in this particular, notwithstanding his 
plain injunction to them. 

That “ God sware by himself,” (Heb. vi. 13; 
Gen. xxii. 16-18) invests this already serious 
subject with an awful solemnity and a high im- 
portance ; ‘and it may well suggest a reverential 
inquiry on the part of all who “ tremble at his 
word,” into the design of this part of the divine 
economy. We learn from Heb. vi. 17, that it 
was “to show unto the heirs of promise the im- 
mutability of his counsel,’ that, as the margin 
renders it, He “in himself by an oa th, 
that by two immutable things (his promise and 
his oath, as we take it,) in which it was 1mpos- 
sible for God to lie, we might have strong con- 
solation,” &c. If the oath were no more than an 
appeal to himself, what would be the force of 
this passage? But if it be meant that J ehovah 
staked his eternal blessedness,as well as his word 
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Jready given in the promise, what could possi- 
bly be more forcible ? 

‘God sware also unto David concerning the 
ringdom, (Psalm Ixxxix. 3,) and Christ’s conse- 
ation to the priestly office, to which he passed 
py bearing the curse for us upon the tree, dif- 
éred from that of others in this particular fea- 
ure, that it was (Heb. vii. 20-22; Psal. cx. 4) 
«not without an oath ;” .... for “ By so much 
was Jesus made the surety (the pledge, the vic- 
tim) of a better covenant,’’—better because one 
of blessings exclusively—one from which the 
curse is for ever removed. 

If it be indeed so that the pledges of God are 
all redeemed, and his oaths accomplished in Christ 
Jesus, then is it manifest that the end of the in- 
stitution being answered, swearing has for ever 

from the law, unless to those who con- 
tinue under its curse. E. Crowe. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


We have ever maintained that it is our duty 
to obey all the enactments of civil government, 
except those by which our allegiance to God is 
interfered with. We owe much toits blessings; 
through it we enjoy liberty and protection in 
connection with law and order, and whilst bound 
by the sense of religious conviction not to com- 
ply with those requisitions which violate our 
christian principles, we desire ever to be found 
of those who are quiet in the land; a condition 
favorable to christian patriotism, and in which 
vrvices, highly valuable and useful, may be 
rendered to the community.—Printed Epistle, 
1836. 

The position of our members in connection 
with the laws which have rendered them eligible 
for civil offices, from which they have long been 
excluded, has excited our concern. We are not 
about to discourage any one from taking his pro- 
per share in those services, which, as a member 
of the community, he may be rightly called to 
perform, and which do not require or involve a 
compromise of our christian principles. But we 
desire that when the opportunity of choice is af- 
forded, our dear friends may seriously consider 
the responsibilities which they are required to 
take upon themselves, and the temptations to 
which they may be exposed. Do not satisfy 
yourselves dear friends, that it is merely lawful ; 
ut ascertain whether it is, for you, expedient. 
Beware lest you be influenced by any other mo- 
tives than those which will bear the test of chris- 
lan principle, acting on an enlightened consei- 
‘nce. Be especially careful not to yield to the 
‘emptation of indulging the love of distinction, 
or of seeking to promote a party. 

And let those who enter on any public office, 
*¢ concerned, in the first place, to fulfil its duties 
in the fear of the Lord, seeking for his help, and 
tligently and faithfully performing the trust re- 
sed in them, as those who have to render an 
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account, not to man only, but to God. We de- 
sire that our dear friends may, on these occa- 
sions, support in simplicity and fidelity, all those 
testimonies which distinguish us from others. 
We are anxious, however, that it should ever be 
borne in mind, that these testimonies rest on no 
other foundation than the great principles of 
christianity. Fulfil the law of immutable right- 
eousness; uphold the standard of truth speak- 
ing, and inflexible integrity in all things; watch 
over your spirits that ye be not leavened into 
the spirit of the world, if so be you have 
known what it is to be raised above it; shun 
all party combinations, and pursue in humility 
the course of christian independence. In thus 
discharging your duties among men, you would 
be made rich in the inestimable treasure of a 
good conscience ; be enabled to grow in christian 
vigor and experience, and be of those preachers 
of righteousness, who, bringing forth the fruit of 
the spirit, do, by their good works, glorify their 
Father who is in heaven. 1836. 

The liability of Friends, in the present state 
of the law, to be called upon to fill magisterial 
offices, has led us at this time, to take a serious 
review of the character of such offices, and of the 
nature of the duties connected with them. We 
continue, as our society has always done, to enter- 
tain a very high sense of the just authority of 
civil magistracy. The nature, however, of some 
of the duties, which in the present state of the 
civil and political institutions of our country, are 
attached to the magisterial office, is such, that if 
performed by a Friend, they would decidedly in- 
fringe upon several of our christian testimonies ; 
in particular, the administration of oaths, the 
issuing of orders and warrants in reference to 
ecclesiastical demands, the calling out of an 
armed force in cases of civil commotion, the dis- 
charge of functions relative to the army and the 
militia, and some other matters of a similar 
nature, would in the view of this meeting, ren- 
der itimpracticable for a member of our cliens 
society, executing the office, to maintain our 
testimonies consistently, without subjecting him- 
self to the risk of liabilities from the breach of 
duties as a magistrate. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, this meeting thinks it right, 
affectionately, but earnestly, to caution Friends 
against accepting an office which involves the 
performance of acts of so objectionable a charac- 
ter, as those above pointed out.—1838-1847.— 
Supplement to Advices of London Yearly Meet- 


i 





COLEBY HALL SALE, 318T OCTOBER. 

At this day’s sale we record an incident which 
has probably found few parallels in the annals 
of buying and selling, and which will give those 
who are too apt to look only on the dark side of 
the picture of life, a better view of human nature 
than they are wont to take, showing that the 
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noble and generous feelings are still alive 
amongst us, and not dead and buried, as some 
assert. 

The programme of the day’s proceedings had 
created much interest, and had brought together 

eat numbers of people, probably from four to 
five hundred. The business was going on as 
specified in the catalogue, when the auctioneer 
(Mr. Clarke) stopped, and addressing the meet- 
ing, said, “‘ Gentlemen, the next ten lots are the 
Communion Table and other furniture, intended 
by the late Mr. Mainwaring for Hackthorn 
Church, and it is a pity they had not been sent 
over there.” (Deep silence.) At that moment 
a Jew dealer, of tall and very commanding sta- 
ture, wearing a long beard, and known under the 
soubriquet of “ Big Ben,” made his way through 
the crowd to the bottom of the table, took off his 
hat, and, turning to the Auctioneer, said, ‘ Mr. 
Clarke, the following ten lots were intended by 
the late Mr. Mainwaring for Hackthorn Church, 
and they never ought to have come into this room 
at all. I propose, Sir, that you should put them 
all together, and, if you will do so, I will pur- 
chase them, and present them to Hackthorn 
Church. (Loud applause.) Yes, Sir, I, a Jew, 
will present them myself to a Christian Tem- 

le.” 

. The room at this moment presented a scene 
worthy of the pen of Sir Walter Scott. The 
tall, dignified figure of the Jew, with his ani- 
mated countenance rising high above the heads 
of those who surrounded him,—the surprise of 
the Auctioneer,—the excitement in the meeting, 
plainly indicated on the countenances of the 
spectators—the breathless, deathlike silence 
which continued whilst the transaction was pend- 
ing,—all formed a scene not to be readily for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. ‘‘ Bravo,” 
exclaimed Mr. Chas. Lee, one of the representa- 
tives of the late Mr. Mainwaring, “ bravo, Ben- 
jamin, I will go halves with you.” “Then, 
sir,” continued “ Big Ben,” “TI offer £10 for the 
lot; and where, (looking round the room, ) where 
is the Christian who dare bid against me ?” 


A last conference having taken place between 
the Auctioneer and the representatives, and the 
Jew having solemnly declared, upon his honour 
as a man, that he would hand the things over to 
the church the moment they were his, the lot 
was knocked down to him for £10, to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of Mr. Clarke himself, and 
amidst loud and prolonged cheering from all 
parts of the room, the applause not leiden for 
several minutes. 

As soon as possible afterwards, the order for 
delivery was placed in the bands of the Vicar of 
the parish of Hackthorn, who instantly stated to 
the Auctioneer that he had been wholly unpre- 
pared for the generous part Mr. Benjamin had 
taken in the matter, and, quite overcome by his 
feelings, could only exclaim, “ May the God of 


ee 


the Hebrews bless him for the act.”’— Lin, 
shire paper, England. 


oln . 





FLAX-COTTON. 


_ Few intelligent readers on this side the Atlap. 
tic, we fancy, are unaware that if there is any 
one subject on which British statesmen fe| * 
particular uneasiness, it is that of the depend. 
ence of their country on this country for its sy». 
plies of cotton. The evils and dangers of such 
dependence are apparent. The most importgn: 
branch of their manufacturing industry, With 
which every other branch sympathizes, is at th» 
mercy of chance, trembling at the vicissitudes 
of the seasons and the changes of political affair. 
A deficient crop, or the fear of one, interrupts 
the flow of trade; while it is seen that a year of 
war or non-intercourse would destroy the whole 
fabric of industry, and, in the words of one of 
its late writers, humble the pride of England jy 
the dust. It is confessed to be a matter of the 
first consequence that this condition of things 
should be brought to an end; and hence the 
thousand efforts to revive the cultivation of 
cotton in the West and East Indies, and to es. 
tablish it, if possible, in other British colonial 
possessions, as in Africa and Australia. And 
hence, too, the eagerness with which—while the 
cotton-planting speculation is still by no means 
abandoned—the public mind catches at a new 
project, deemed as feasible as it is curious, of 
substituting flax prepared in a particular way 
for the important American staple. 

The announcement has been made by the 
London papers, in very positive and triumphant 
tones, that a series of novel improvements has 
been effected, by which, in the first place, the 
fibre of flax can be separated from the plant 
without any of the labour, cost, and injury of 
the steeping process; and in the second, the 
texture modified so as to deprive it of the “cold 
feel” of flax, and convert it into a substance 
—a new material—possessing, says the Morniny 
Chronicle, “all the warmth of wool, the softness 
of cotton, and the glossiness of silk,” which it !s 
said so strongly to resemble, both to the eye and 
touch, that nothing but “the actual samples 
of the results, in one and the same bundle ot 
fibres, the raw flax at one end and the quasi-silk 
or cotton at the other,” would induce belief; 
while it is found—and this is pronounced the 
crowning triumph—that the flax, thus prepared, 
may be sent to the cotton mill, and there, > 
the ordinary cotton machinery, manufacture 
into goods as easily as cotton itself. 

When it is remembered that the soil of the 
British islands is a flax soil, and that the culture 
of the plant there has been always well under- 
stood and extensively practised, we have only to 
be assured of these statements being well founded 
to be compelled to agree with the Chronicle that 
“a discovery has been effected, which, when it 
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been brought into actual operation, 


shall b aed 
ie in means of administering a potent 


beneficial stimulus, both to the manu- 
agricultural industry of the 
pritish islands.” The Chronicle speaks on the 
subject with sufficient confidence, although it 

‘ves us very little information as to the nature 
of the new processes. It says that the first— 
that of preparing the flax without steeping—is 
the invention of a Mr. Donlan, and that it is 
ingenious, simple and economical ; that the second 
—that for converting it into the modified mate- 
rial, which it calls flax-cotton—is due to M. Le 
Chevalier P. Claussen, (a Frenchman, we may 
suppose, from the name, and that it is so far 
from being expensive, that the whole cost of con- 
version amounts to no more than seven-sixteenths 
of a penny per pound ; while of the third—the 
application, or idea of the application, of cotton 
machinery to the manufacture of the flax—it ap- 

to concede the honour of the suggestion to 
Mr. Porter, who read a paper on the subject at 
the late annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, and describes the practical success of the 
experiment in the following language :— 

“Tn the course of the last week, the inventor 
went to Manchester with a quantity of his ‘ flax- 
cotton’—placed it in the hands of a spinner— 
and the result soon ceased to be doubtful. The 
cotton spindles took as kindly to the new mate- 
rial as if it and they had been expressly made 
for each other. With a very slight alteration in 
the machinery—which, however, will not be re- 
quired hereafter—it did its work perfectly ; and 
on Saturday night we were shown the first fruits 
of the invention in the shape of a quantity of 
‘rovings’ and yarns, of unimpeachable quality 
and i in a state of perfect readiness for the 
further processes of weaving and manufacture. 
We subsequently commissioned an intelligent 
gentleman, who has devoted much attention to 
the subject, to visit Maanchester, for the pur- 
pose of personally inspecting the whole process; 
and the result has fully confirmed the informa- 
tion which we.had previously received.” 

The Chronicle adds, that at the approaching 

t Industrial Exhibition, the inventor of the 

-cotton will be present, prepared to exhibit 


and most 
facturing and the 


the whole series of processes, “from the first 


preparation of the raw material to the final manu- 
facture of the ‘cotton,’ ‘silk,’ and ‘wool’ into 
textile fabrics.”’ It also states that a company is 
formed, and about to be chartered in Ireland, 
which proposes to bring at once into flax-cultiva- 
tion there, no less than one hundred thousand 
acres of land, and to purchase the product at the 
rate of £12 per acre. 

The result of the discovery will be expected 
With not more interest in England than in the 
United States. Here we may indulge a little 
incredulity as to the full success of an invention 
“ming at so many, and such singular ends and 
changes. We have had several inventions pa- 
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tented, or proposed, in this country, both for 
preparing flax without steeping, and for spinning 
it with cotton machinery, which have not had 
the success their authors anticipated; and we 
have heard, we think, in former years, of a hope- 
ful effort similar to that of Mr. Claussen, which 
was made on the Continent, by which flax was 
to be transmuted into silk, and perhaps cotton, 
although we have no proof that the process ever 
came to anything. 

We may comfort ourselves with the reflection, 
that, if the British enterprise be successful, we 
can raise flax here quite as easily as our friends 
can there—and, possibly, somewhat more abun- 
dantly and cheaply. The farmers of the West 
may enjoy the benefit, In the meanwhile, it is 
the planters of the cotton-raising states who are 
most immediately interested in the question.— 
N. A. and U. S. Gazette. 


On which the Richmond Whig makes the fol- 
lowing judicious observations: 


“Tf it should turn out, upon further trial, that 
flax, prepared in a particular way, can be substi- 
tuted for cotton, so as to enable Great Britain to 
dispense with our Southern staple, a mighty 
effect will be produced upon the value of pro- 
perty in the Southern States. The price of lands 
and slave property will at once be diminished, 
and business arrangements entered into upon the 
present value of that species of property, will, 
after they have matured, produce a crash that 
will be felt over the entire country. A lesson 
would thus be read upon the mutability of 
human affairs. The political consequences re- 
sulting from the change would be most import- 
ant. A considerable diminution in the wealth 
and power of the Southern States would of itself 
have a marked effect upon their political rela- 
tions with the other States—the importance of 
their friendship as well as the dread of their 
enmity would thereby be decreased. 

“The Cotton Treaty, to be negotiated with 
England, which, not long since, we had occasion 
to discuss, and through which the Southern 
States were to cure all the evils of Disunion, 
would vanish into thin air, and the Southern 
States be thrown upon their own resources. 
Should flax be made to supply the place of cot- 
ton, then will be exemplified the impolicy here- 
tofore pursued by the cotton states, of relying 
on one leading interest to the exclusion of all 
others. If that great system of American indus- 
try first recommended by Gen. Hamilton, and 
since enlarged and enforced by Mr. Clay, had 
been adopted here in the South, no such catas- 
trophe could befal her. But, unfortunately, 
that system was rejected. It is difficult to fore- 
see the effects of this change. South Carolina, 
now standing on the brink of secession, might be 
induced to draw back, should she look into the 
future.” 


Here we have a plain intimation of the basis 
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on which the great system of southern slavery is 
erected, and on which it relies for support. Take 
away the demand for cotton, and the value of 
property in the bones and sinews of men, must 
immediately fall. But, we may observe, it is 
not simply the demand for cotton, but the demand 
for the products of slave labour, which enhances 
the market value of slaves. If the cotton market 
could be supplied through the instrumentality of 
free men, the same, or a similar effect would be 
produced. 
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The expedition from the Valley of Chamouni to 
the summit of Mount Blanc, an account of which is 
commenced in this number, naturally excited a 
thrilling interest among the friends and acquain- 
tances of the adventurers. The parting seems to 
have resembled that which occurred at Palos when 
Columbus was setting out on his voyage of dis- 
covery. 

A century ago the summit of this mountain was 
deemed inaccessible. In 1760 or 1761, the cele- 
brated Horace Benedict de Saussure offered, by ad- 
vertisements published in the Valley of Chamouni, 
a considerable reward to any one who should dis- 
cover a practicable route to this summit, but seve- 
ral years passed away before any strenuous effort 
was made to effect it. In 1775 four inhabitants of 
the Valley attempted to scale the summit, but the 
difficulty of the ascent, and the weariness arising 
from toiling in so rare an atmosphere, induced them 
to abandon the effort. A similar effort was made 
in 1783, by three other of these hardy mountaineers, 
who ascended until one of the most vigourous of 
them was seized with an almost irresistable pro- 
pensity to sleep. His companions, unwilling to 
leave him to perish, therefore returned to Cha- 
mouni. It was soon afterwards reported that two 
hunters, in pursuit of chamois, had ascended high 
enough to ascertain that the air near the summit 
was still respirable. Encouraged by the intelligence 
received, De Saussure, in the autumn of 1785, made 
an effort in person, attended by a number of moun- 
taineers as guides, to reach the summit in question. 
The caravan consisted of sixteen or seventeen per- 
sons ; and they were furnished with the needful im- 
plements and provisions to facilitate the journey, 
and with philosophic instruments, for scientific ob- 
servations. 

After climbing up the mountain until their 
barometer indicated an elevation of 1,907 toise, 
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(12,193 English feet) above the level of the sea 
the company was compelled to relinquish the * 
tempt to arriveat the summit. 

In the following year, 1786, another effort was 
made by De Saussure to effect the same purpose 
but without success. But a report was soon after. 
wards circulated that Dr. Paccard, an inhabitant of 
Chamouni, and Jaques Balmat, a guide, had attained 
the summit. 

In the summer of 1787 De Saussure, with a ser. 
vant and eighteen guides, of whom Jacques Balmat 
appears to have been one, resumed the effort an) 
after abundance of toil and many dangers, at length 
found themselves on the summit of the mountain, 
In this journey they twice crossed the paths of re. 
cent avalanches. 

After all their toil in gaining this summit, they 
passed there about four hours and a half, when they 
commenced their less laborious, but scarcely less 
perilous descent. 

This is the earliest instance, of which | haye 
found a detailed account, of a successful effort to 
reach that isolated and snow-clad ridge. The re- 
cent one is said to be the seventeenth. 

When we reflect upon the dangers inseparable 
from such an expedition, and the injury to health 
which is likely to result from such exposure to ex- 
tremes of climate, we may well enquire, and the 
inquiry ought to be soberly made before such an 
expedition is undertaken, whether any object, of 
sufficient importance to justify the exposure, islikely 
to be attained by visiting the solitudes of that deso- 
late region. Life and health, the gifts of a boun- 
tiful Creator, are not to be trifled with, or exposed 


to certain or probable deterioration, for the gratifi- 


cation of a vague curiosity. The small accessions 
to science which have been gleaned from these 
dangerous adventures, appear a very inadequate 
counterpoise to the exposure and risk. 





Tue Fvertive Stave Case.—We introduced into 
our last number a concise, unvarnished narrative 
of the arrest of a colored man under the character 
of a fugitive from labor, who though given up by 
the Commissioner, was disavowed by the supposed 
master. ‘ 

Adam Gibson, the alleged fugitive, it appears is 
a young man, about twenty-four years of age; has 
a wife and one child: and bears an excellent 
character. For such aman to be ruthlessly seized, 
while attending to his business from home, when 
of course he could not be expected to have evi- 
dence of his freedom at hand, hurried before 4 
Commissioner, denied even one short hour to pro- 
duce testimony in his favor, pronounced a slave 
by a summary process, and without the melan- 
choly satisfaction of bidding a final adieu to his 
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gife and child, to be carried away with rail-road 
selocity, to the regions of servitude, must have pro- 
juced an agonizing wound too deep and severe 
for a sober imagination to conceive;a wound 
yhich no person having the proper feelings of hu- 
manity, would willingly inflict on the greatest crim- 
inal. Viewing a fellow man hurried off under such 
circumstances, we should hardly stop to enquire 
whether he was actually a fugitive from slavery or 
not. Our feelings would scarcely permit us to 
draw a distinction between the legal and the law- 
less infliction of such cruelty. A man who has 
tasted for a few years the sweets of freedom, would 
probably find his condition very little meliorated, 
upon being consigned to a claimant, by the fact or 
the reflection that his slavery was not new; and 
that he was only returning to a condition similar 
to what he had already experienced; but with a 
strong probability of being plunged into deeper 
degradation. In a moral point of view, it seems a 
matter of no great importance at what point of 
time, orin what generation, a man’s liberty has 
been wrested from him—the injustice is intrinsi- 
cally the same, whether the slavery was first im- 
posed upon the living person, or on a distant an- 
cestor. It is therefore no easy task to perceive 
how a man who regards the first principles of jus- 
tice and law, and who believes that we ought to 
obey God rather than man, can so voluntarily con- 
tribute towards the reclamation even of an actual 
fugitive slave. 


We must indeed yield a passive obedience to 
the laws of the land ; but we are certainly authori- 
zed, if not strictly required, to use our influence in 
limiting those that are unjust and oppressive, to a 
close and rigid construction, 


The question has been raised whether the pro- 
visions in the constitution relative to the delivery 
of fugitives from labour was generally understood, 
at the time of its adoption, by the people of the 
free states to apply to absconding slaves. But on 
this point we need not expatiate; for neither the 
judicial nor legislative authorities of Pennsylvania 


have ever insisted upon giving to the provisions in 


question, a construction conflicting with what is 
usually assumed. The legislature indeed passed a 
law in 1826 designed to carry this article of the 
constitution into effect, according to the construc- 
ton usually given to it. But of one thing we 
may be certain, that when the people of this state 
agreed to adopt the federal constitution, as prepar- 
ed by the convention, they never intended that 
free coloured persons, being or residing within the 
commonwealth, should be surrendered upon false 
and groundless charges of being fugitives from la- 
bour. They have never bound themselves to with- 
hold the protection of their laws from those who 
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are found within our limits, whatever may be the 
colour of their skin. 

The unresisting delivery of actual fugitives from 
labour, when clearly proved to be such, is all the 
concession to the slaveholding policy that can be 
claimed at our hands. The accomplishment of this 
object was the ostensible design of Congress, when 
the act of 1850 was passed ; but the case of Adam 
Gibson clearly proves the facility with which this 
law can be applied to purposes which its framers 
have never avowed, and which we have no right to 
suppose they everintended. The law was, no doubt, 
enacted to enable the people of the south to recover 
the slaves who might elope, or who had eloped from 
them, and sought an asylum in the free states. It 
is not to be supposed that this act was designed to 
let loose upon the sister states of the north, a band 
of kidnappers, and to enable them to prosecute their 
iniquitous trade under the colour and protection of 
law. It may indeed be hoped that such cases as 
this, if any more such should arise, will convince 
the more reflecting advocates of this law, that in 
their zeal to fulfil the compromises of the constitu- 
tion, and to secure the recovery of what is claimed 
as lawful property, they have exposed to the most 
imminent hazard, much dearer and more valuable 
rights, than any which gold can purchase. It 
seems, indeed, to be assumed by the defenders and 
apologists of the act, that none will be claimed 
under it but actual fugitives from labour, and that 
the anti-slavery feeling of the free states will al- 
ways subject such claims to a rigid scrutiny; but 
here we see that these opinions, if soberly enter- 
tained, are entirely delusive. 

The prisoner, a man very black, and apparently 
about twenty or twenty-three years old, was claim- 
ed under power of attorney, as Emory Rice, who is 
described in the document as thirty-five years old, 
of dark copper coloured complexion. ‘Two witnesses 
were produced in support of the claim. The first, 
who was forced to admit in the course of the exa- 
mination, that he had been indicted for kidnapping, 
declared that he knew the prisoner as Emory Rice, 
and the slave of Wm. S. Knight, thirteen years ago, 
in 1838, when he appeared to be 21 or 22 years old. 
He acknowleded that he knew of no particularmarks 
or peculiarities of person or voice by which he 
could identify the prisoner. He also admitted that 
he had not seen him since 1841 until recently in 
this city. 

The other witness, a relative of the former, and 
his bail in the kidnapping case, professed. to have 
frequently seen Emory Rice, some years ago in 
Maryland, but said he could not identify the pris- 
oner as Emory Rice. 

While the case was under examination two respec- 
table looking colored men were brought into court; 
the first of whom testified that he knew Emory Rice 
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and Adam Gibson; that the prisoner was Adam 
Gibson. He was the slave of Parson Davis of Ma- 
ryland, but had never belonged to Knight. The 
other witness stated, that he knew Charity, the 
mother of Adam Gibson, while she was the slave 
of Parson Davis, and had afterwards, subsequent 
to Davis’ death, seen her living with her family as 
a free woman, and saw the prisoner living with her 
as her son. He had also frequently seen him in 
this city, and was perfectly satisfied that he was 
Adam Gibson. 

The counsel for Gibson, David Paul Brown, then 
read an extract from the will of Henry Lyons 
Davis, of Maryland, dated in 1840, in which he 
bequeathed liberty to his slaves, upon condition of 
their going to Liberia. The slaves were named in 
the will, and among them were those of Charity 
and Adam. This will was certified by a magis- 
trate of Maryland, and had been obtained by the 
counsel from a sister of Gibson. 


From this summary of the testimony, we might 
suppose that the counsel for the prisoner, would 
feel at liberty to reserve his eloquence and powers 
of argument, for a case in which they would be 
more needed. Both, however, were exerted to their 
utmost extent, but without apparent effect. By 
what course of reasoning the Commissioner arrived 
at the conclusion, even if the testimony of the 
colored men, which had all the appearance of can- 
dor and veracity, was utterly disregarded, that 
Adam Gibson and Emory Rice were one and the 
same man, is impossible to conceive, and scarcely 
needful to enquire. But he declared himself satis- 
fied, and executed the document required by law 
to authorize the removal of the alleged fugitive, to 
the State from which he was represented to have 
escaped. 

According to the provisions of the law, the pri- 
soner, and the certificate authorizing his removal 
were deliverable to the person who was acting 
by power of attorney. Had he been consigned to 
the custody of this agent, we may readily conjecture 
that his prospect of a safe and speedy return would 
have been very faint. But happily the means pro- 
vided for securing the reclamation of fugitive slaves 
proved, in this instance, conducive to his escape. 
The agent made oath that he feared a rescue, and 
the prisoner was placed in custody of the United 
States Marshal, to be delivered to the supposed 
master in Cecil county, Maryland. By this ma- 
neeuvre the trouble and expense of the transporta- 
tion were taken off the agent and saddled upon the 
officers and treasury of the Union. Poor Gibson, 
however, was placed under a protection which he 
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in safety provided his supposed master should 
claim him, which it was hoped he might. 
I do not find they had any authority to institute 
| @ legal inquiry, upon arriving at the place of des. 
tination, whether their prisoner was actually the 
slave of Knight or not. The question of his fron. 
dom or slavery was unavoidably left to depend 
upon the honesty of a man who it appears is not 
principled against holding slaves. Yet we find he 
was quite too honorable to encourage kidnapping, 
and promptly declared that Gibson was not his 
slave. 


dis. 


It remains to be seen whether the subject of this 
outrage is to receive any compensation for the 
agony, the fright, and the toil to which he was 
exposed. Perhaps his friends may think him for. 
tunate in escaping ashe did; but if such treatment 
could in any way be dispensed to a white man, the 
voice of the public would no doubt demand exem. 
plary damages. It may be added thatmeasuresare 
in progress for subjecting the principal agente in this 
nefarious transaction to a legal examination. While 
we desire that a vindictive spirit may not be in- 
dulged even towards kidnappers, but that vengeance 
may be left to the tribunal to which it justly be- 
longs, it is to be hoped that means may be found 
to fix a stigma upon this proceeding, and upon its 
actors, sufficiently deep and conspicuous to pre- 
vent its repetition. 


We can hardly dismiss the case without a little 
reflection on the situation in which the fugitive 
law executed as it was in this case, places a man 
who is proved to be freee The promptitude with 
which W. S. Knight disavowed the ownership of 
Gibson, has been urged as an evidence of the feeling 
of southerners in general in relation to kidnappers. 
We have no desire to deprive them of any credit to 
which they are entitled. But supposing, as the 
Washington correspondent of the N. American has 
done, that nine tenths of the slaveholders in the 
South would have acted as Knight did, it is still 
a serious inquiry what would become of those who 
fell into the hands of the remaining tenth. The 
reputed master, however upright, could only de- 
clare that the supposed fugitive was not his slave. 
But how many of them would assume the responsi- 
bility of attempting to rescue, by legal process ot 
otherwise, a coloured man, from one who held in 
his possession a Commissioner’s certificate of his 
slavery ? And we are not to forget, that if the 
fear of a rescue in Philadelphia, had not been 
urged, the prisoner in the present case must have 
been consigned, not to the U.S. marshal or his 
deputies, but to the principal actor, who held the 


probably did not anticipate. The marshal believing | power of attorney. Does public fame authorize 
that the man they had seized was not the slave of | the supposition that such a man, when once in & 
Knight, gave orders to his deputies to return him ‘ slave state, with a prisoner and a certificate from 
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4 Commissioner, would be long in finding a mas- 
ter for his victim? 

The case would be still worse, if the alleged 
master resided farto the south, since the prison- 
er if discharged could not travel the public roads 
without being liable to arrest on suspicion of ab- 
sconding from servitude. 





Mararep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, White 
Water, Wayne Co., Ia., on the 28th of Eleventh 
month last, Cuartes Overman, of Blue River, 
Washington Co., to Exiza Jang Waicur, of the for- 
mer place. - 





Drev.—On the evening of Fifth day, the 5th ult., 
in Frederick Co., Va., Ropert Bonp, aged about 
66 years, an esteemed member and overseer of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting. His close was in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel. 

—, At his residence, Richmond, Ia., on Sixth 
day morning, the 22d of Eleventh month last, Ben- 
jamin Bonn, in the 44th year of his age. He went 
into a store in town on business, on the evening of 
the 19th, and turning to leave it, fell into a hatch- 
way, opening to the cellar, from which he received 
an injury which resulted in his decease at the time 
mentioned. He was a Friend greatly beloved for his 
virtues and usefulness in religious and civil society ; 
and his sudden and afflicting death is much lamented 
by an extensive circle of acquaintances. 

—, On the 2Ist ult.,,at her residence in this 
city, Herstpa Potrrs, a member of the Western 


District Monthly Meeting, in the 64th year of her 
age. 





ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


We extract the following graphic account 
from the Critic of last month, the editor having 
recently witnessed the expedition. 

While we were yet wandering in the Ober- 
land, rumours reached us that two English gen- 
tlemen were waiting at Chamouni for weather 
to enable them to attempt the summit of Mont 
Blane, which has not been trodden by human 
foot for three years, the last successful as- 
cent having been made in 1847. As there were 
signs of a clearer atmosphere than had been en- 
joyed in Switzerland for many days, we hasten- 
ed from Thun, through the picturesque Simmen- 
thal, and over the fine pass of the Valley of 
Ormonds, so little visited by tourists, and yet so 
grand and various in its features, and thence 
by the Tete Noir to Chamouni. At the comfor- 
table Hotel de Londres, we found the adventur- 
ers preparing for their difficult and perilous en- 
terprise, the preliminaries for which are of a very 
extensive nature. ach traveller is required to 
be attended by not less than four guides, besides 
porters to carry the provisions, clothing, firewood 
and other wants by the way, in a region where 
there is not even a chalet, a fact which of itself 
will convey a vast idea of height to those who 
are acquainted with the mountains here, and who 
are acustomed to find all the comforts and some 
of the luxuries of life on Alps, to which 
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they can only be borne by laborious climbing. 
We were informed that an attempt had been 
made during the present year by the Duke of 
Genoa, but a snow storm had compelled the party 
to return. All was promisingnow. The weath- 
er had been improving for some days, and when 
we reached Chamouni on Monday, the 26th of 
August, Mont Blane was visible, lifting his 
white head with calm dignity, like a true king 
of the mountains, up into the blue heaven. 
Wednesday had been appointed for the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, and Tuesday was 
busily occupied by the whole village in the prep- 
arations. A flutter of excitement was visible 
everywhere, while anxious eyes were turned con- 
tinually to the hoary giants that guard the val- 
ley, to see if they frowned or smiled, and what 
reception they might promise to those who now 
threatened to intrude upon their cold and silent 
empire. But all was of good omen. The sun 
went down without a cloud, and his last gaze 
was still glowing like a meteor upon the white 
dome of the Mont Blane long after darkness 
had fallen upon the valley. It enabled the ad- 
venturers, and the visitors and inhabitants of 
the village, who almost shared their excitement, 
to form some conception of the height which is 
not understood when beheld for the first time, 
without means for comparative measurement, and 
therefore always disappoints the stranger. 

The appointments being completed, there re- 
mained bnt one duty to perform—the solemn 
one of making their wills, and giving instructions 
for things to be done in the not impossible case 
of a fatal issue. Thus closed the day. 

The morning of Wednesday rose clear, cloud- 
less and cold—one of those brisk healthful at- 
mospheres so often enjoyed in England in Octo- 
ber. At seven o’clock the whole party was as- 
sembled, twenty-one in number, being swollen 
by some volunteers who were desirous of making 
acquaintance with the mountain, and obtaining 
a reputation which would be of essential service 
to them in their future career as guides. But to 
these were added two who did not properly be- 
long to the party or to the village, attracted by 
mere adventurousness and curiosity,—a travel- 
ling German mechanic, and a French artist, the 
former to prove his strength and courage, the 
latter to seize subjects for his pencil, and to ob- 
serve nature under a new aspect. Each guide 
and porter bore upon his back a load which 
would have wearied a coal-heaver in London, 
but to carry which up such a mountain as Mont 
Blane appeared a Herculean task. Yet was it 
cheerfully borne, and when the muster-roll was 
ealled, and each man answered to his name, 
never did I see more gladsome faces. There 
was no thought of danger upon any brow. Not 
so with their friends, their parents, their wives, 
their sweethearts : we noticed among them many 
tearful eyes, and many sad partings. They 
knew the hazard which the gallant fellows would 
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not recognise. Nor were the adventurers less; by a granite wall. 


cheerful and hopeful. 
a light heart and elastic step, and all through 
the village the people stood at their doors to 
shake hands with their friends of the party, and 
bid them “ God speed,”’—all except one wither- 
ed old crone, who had probably lost a husband 
or a son in a similar enterprise, and whom we 
heard muttering, as the party passed along, 
“« Malheureuse expedition.’’ UHad we been su- 
perstitious, the omen would have troubled us ; 
as it was, it only called forth a sigh for the 
reminiseences that had occasioned it. We ac- 
companied the party to the foot of the glacier at 
which the ascent is begun, and there bade them 
adieu, and as we returned, silently put up a 
prayer to heaven to protect them through their 
peril. Dnring the first eight hours of the as- 
cent they are invisible to the village. They are 
not seen again until they have almost attained 
the close of their first day’s work, when on ar- 
riving at three bare rocks jutting out of the gla- 
cier, called Les Grand Mulets, they rest from their 
labours, dine, and sleep, in the open air, in a re- 
gion of eternal snow. While they are thus lost 
to the sight of the anxious friends who watch 
their proceedings from the valley, we will pro- 
ceed to give some account of the persons by 
whom the brave enterprise is undertaken. 

One of tho travellers was Mr. Krasmus Gret- 
ton, of the 5th Fusileers, his age about twenty- 
five, sturdily built, but out of training, for he 
had only taken two mountain walks since a stay 
of some days among the luxuries of Baden-Baden. 
The other, Mr. Richards, a gentleman of fortune 
in County Wexford, was shorter, slighter, but 
having a frame made for work, without an ounce 
of superfluous fat. Moreover, he had been 
training for some weeks previously, having made 
daily excursions among the mountains, so that 
in structure, in health, and in practice, he was 
thoroughly fitted for the enterprise. They wore, 
at starting, their usual garments, with only the 
addition of a black crape veil round their hats ; 
they carried nothing but their alpen-stucks. The 
guides were provided each with a bundle on the 
back, containing the various articles for provi- 
sion and clothing, and four porters assisted in 
bearing an immense load of the like to their 
sleeping place. The party formed an extremely 
picturesque group, as they wound through the 
valley, and it is much to be regretted that no pen- 
cil was there to sketch them for the J//ustrated 
News, to whom this ascent would afford a more 
interesting theme than many of those that occu- 
py its columns. 

At half-past two o’clock the guns from the 
village announced the arrival of the party at the 
Grand Mulets, a spot upon the face of the 
mountain which offers the only resting place to 
be found. It consists of three rocks projecting 
out of the snow, on the highest of which there 
is a ledge, protected from the wind on one side 
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Here the travellers biyous, 


They departed with | The provisions are produced, a fire js kindled 


they dine heartily, they sing lustil , they re 
from the fatigues of the Rained sutlcipes, ~ 
dangers and triumph of the morrow. Four of 
the guides then go forward to cut a path in tho 
ice, so as to hasten their next day’s reves 
and then spreading chamois skins upon the rock 
and wrapping themselves in blankets and cloak. 
travellers and guides lie down together side by 
side and invoke sleep. Not in vain, so far ge 
the guides are concerned. Speedily they were 
snoring as loudly as if their bed had been sore. 
thing better than the bleak granite of an Alp. 
It was otherwise with our friends. The wonder 
of the present scene, the anticipation of the mor. 
row, the excitement of the adventure, the hard. 
ness and coldness of their couch, kept them 
wakeful. 

And they describe the picture as indeed beau- 
tiful. The night was cloudless. The stars were 
brilliant in the depth of a heaven of the deep- 
est purple. The moon, then in her third quar- 
ter, was coming up, and her beams slept upon 
the vast range of snow that lay all about them, 
above and below, giving to the whole the as. 
pect of a huge smooth, golden slope. Their 
watchfire was burning at their side, painting 
with a red glow the peaks of the near glaciers, 
and tinging the naked rocks about them, and 
the faces and figures of the slumbering group. 

Nor in these upper regions was there the silence 
we were wont to associate with them. The hush 
was continually broken by the thunder of av:- 
lanches, of which many fell during the night, 
and occasionally the wind came moaning down 
the mountain, making a sort of wild music as it 
streamed through the peaks and crevices of the 
glaciers. They could hear also, the voices of the 
waterfalls coming up fitfully from the valley, now 
loud, now soft, then almost inaudible, as the 
breeze of the night rose and fell. 

Here, also, they had beheld the sunset. They 
were above the region of cloud, and they looked 
down upon the golden fleeces to which we in the 
valley were looking up. It was a molten sea, 
continually waving and changing shape, through 
which rose the mountain tops, clear, softened in 
tone and form, and almost spiritual. It realized 
the ideal of the islands of the west, sung by the 
early poets. . ; 

This night-scene, they say, was the most inter- 
esting and the most wonderful part of the whole 
excursion. we 

As soon as the chief guide saw, by the position 
of the stars, that it was midnight, he wakened the 
sleepers and summoned them to the exciting |- 
bors of the new day. They had no toilet to ac 
complish, but only prayers, said heartily and sin- 
cerely, for they felt themselves more 1 the pre- 
sence of God, upon the mountain, than when 
amid the world of man below, and then ~~ 
gathered round the fire and made their coffee an 
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preakfasted cheerfully. Here the porters remained 
with the provisions, except sufficient to sustain them 
a their perilous march to the summit, and by the 
light of lanthorns, the adventurers began the 


red: they had to mount a huge plateau of ice, 
thinly covered with snow, broken here and there 
by crevices. In this manner was it done. 

They formed two parties, each of four or five, 
strung together by a rope that passed round the 
waist, and linked to one before and one behind by 
another rope at the distance of about three yards, 
forming a chain, so that if any one chanced to fall 
into a crevice, or lose his footing upon the slippery 
slope, he would be sustained by the rest. Thus 
they advanced in aline, and as the ice is too 
slippery to enable them to walk upon it, even with 
shoes clamped with spikes, instead of nails, their 
progress could only be effected by cutting a hole 
in the solid ice for every step. 

And this appeared to our travellers to be the 
most curious and wonderful part of the adventure, 
for it demanded the utmost skill and strength and 
courage on the part of the guide, who took the 
lead. Imagine what it mnst be from this faint 
description of it. 

They reached the foot of one of those ice towers, 
running like a wall before them, and which must 
be surmounted, or the enterprize abandoned. 
There is no pause. The leader first cuts a hole 
in the ice just big enough to plant his foot—it is 
the work of a moment, with one blow of the 
hatchet. He then plants one foot firmly in it, 
and rests upon that while he cuts'a second hole, 
a step above, and there he plants the other foot, 
which had been swinging in the air during the 
process. Thus he ascends, step by step, never 
resting on more than one foot, and only sustained 
by this from a fall which would plunge himself, 
and those who are linked with him into eternity. 
In this manner all follow, each treading in the 
step of his predecessor, and by this tedious process 
is the greater part of the ascent accomplished. 

But in spite of the danger, the spectacle was 
full of a wild interest. The lanthorns flitting be- 
fore them, showing dimly the dark outlines of 
the figures scaling the white snow, the moonbeams 
sleeping quietly and brightly upon the summits 
of the mountains, now within a near view: the 
stars clear and countless, as seen not in an atmos- 
phere, but suspended in the breathless firmament; 
over the east the very faintest tinge of dawn. 

As they advanced, the day broke: the moun- 
tain tops all about them were seen one after 
another to stand distinctly outlined against the 
sky; they watched the tints of morning as they 
grew warmer and warmer. But with morning 
came mists up from the valleys, and hung about 
the mountains, quite covering some, merely lying 
about the sides of others, yet shutting out the 
greater portion of the landscape. This, however, 
was compensated by the glorious picture of those 
huge masses of mist catching the beams of the 
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rising sun, and the rich hues of morning, and 
glowing, as far as the eye could reach on every 
side of them, with gold, and purple, and crimson. 
It was the dream of poets and painters realized. 
They saw, too, the head of Mont Blane flashing 
with the beams of the unrisen sun, while all the 
world below them was yet in darkness. They 
beheld from their high place the chasing away of 
the night by morning; they could see the darkness 
retreat beforethe dawn. At this time they were 
nigh to the next notable landmark in their route, 
the high ridge of rock which the reader who has 
seen it will remember as lying just below the 
dome-like summit of Mont Blane, and which is 
known by the name of Rocher Rouge. It is at 
this point that so many are baffled, for here begins 
the trial of the lungs, and the brain, and the 
stomach. Hitherto the courage only has been 
tested. 


Concluded in our next. 





THE JEWISH TALMUDS. 


The Rabbi Jehuda, surnamed the Holy, from 
the purity of his life, collected into one code, the 
various traditions, interpretations of the written 
law, and decisions of the learned, which had pre- 
viously existed inan unconnected state. This 
code was called the Mishna. Mishna denotes a 
second law. The Jews believe that all the pre- 
cepts of the law, given to Moses were accompa- 
nied with an interpretation. They say that God 
first dictated the text as it is written in the Pen- 
tateuch, and then gave Moses an explication of 
every part of it. It was commanded that the 
text should be put into writing, and the explana- 
tion committed to memory, to be communicated 
to that generation, and transmitted to posterity 
by word of mouth. Hence the former is called 
the written law, and the latter the oral law. 

They say that towards the end of the fortieth 
year after the departure from Egypt, Moses as- 
sembled the people, announced the time of his 
death to be near, directed those who had forgot- 
ten any tradition he had delivered, to come to 
him, that he might repeat it to them anew, and 
invited them to apply to him for a solution of all 
questions in which they found any difficulty. 
The last month of his life was employed in giv- 
ing these repetitions and explications to the peo- 
ple, and especially to Joshua and his successor. 
Before Joshua died, all the interpretations which 
he had received from Moses were transmitted 
by him to the elders who survived him. These 
elders conveyed them to the prophets, and by 
one prophet they were delivered to another. In 
every generation the president of the Sanhedrim 
or prophet of his age, for his own private use, 
wrote notes of these traditions, but taught in 
public only by word of mouth. Thus matters 
proceeded, no part of the oral law being com- 
mitted to writing for public perusal, from the 
time of Moses to the days of Rabbi Jehuda. 
This celebrated rabbi observed that all the stu. 
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dents of the law were gradually diminishing in, than the other; and it has been supposed 


number ; that difficulties and distresses were mul- 
tiplying; that Christianity was increasing in 
strength, and extending itself over the world ; 
and that the people of Israel were driven to the 
ends of the earth. Fearing lest in these cireum- 
stances the traditions would be forgotten and 
lost, he collected them all, arranged them, and 
divided them into six parts or orders. 

The Mishna soon acquired all the authority 
which its compiler could desire, and even practi- 
cally supplanted the Law of Moses, which hence- 
forth remained in a mysterious obscurity, akin to 
that which enveloped the Bible in the dark ages 
of the church. The progress of commenting, 
however, was not arrested by this compilation, 
and a vast mass of supplementary tradition was 
gradually accumulated, which was afterwards 
embodied in the Talmuds of Babylon and Jeru- 
salem. 

During the period of peace and prosperity in 
the third and fourth centuries, it is most proba- 
ble that the Babylonian Talmud was composed. 
This stupendous work, which was compil- 
ed under the superintendence of Rabbi Asche, 
contains the opinions of about thirteen hundred 
learned men. It exacted the unremitted labor 
of thirty years. It consists of two parts, the 
Mishna, which we have already noticed, and the 
Gemara, or commentary. This compilation has 
been termed “an extraordinary monument of 
human industry, human wisdom, and human 
fully; and is designated the Babylonian Talmud, 
and very properly so, for it is an extraordinary 
Babel, or most inconceivable mixture of political 
economy, ethics, a litle astronomy, logic, meta- 
physics, jurisprudence, allegories, and fables, of 
the most ridiculous and contemptible nature. 
Mr. Finn, in his “ Sephardim,” rightly styles it 
“one of the most trashy and cumbrous imposi- 
tions that ever depraved a nation’s intellect or 
undermined their moral principles, not superior, 
if equal, to the Koran, and only one step above 
the legends of Hindoo Bramins: containing in- 
deed a few spangles of gold, the relics of a pure 
tradition, but the greater part being of base me- 
tal encrusted with a poisonous oxide.” The 
reader, at each successive extract, hesitates wheth- 
er to admire the views of profound allegorical 
truth and the pleasing moral apologue, to smile 
at the monstrous extravagance, or to shudder at 
the daring blasphemy. 

Previous to the undertaking of this great 
work, a similar one had been accomplished in 
Palestine, which received the name of the Tal- 
mud of Jerusalem. This was executed by Rabbi 
Johanan, with the assistance of two other He- 
brews named Rab and Samuel; but authors are 
not agreed as to the precise period when the lat- 
ter compilation was made. As the emperor 
Diocletian is mentioned in it, it could not have 
been completed before the end of the third cen- 
tury. It isless voluminous and less esteemed 
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the rival treatise was commenced on accony 
the dissatisfaction which prevailed in yoo 
the meagreness of the Jerusalem Talmud as 
well as with the barbarous dialect in which it 
was written.— Hist. of the Jews. 





CAUSES WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO GIVE VaAniors 
TEMPERATURES TO COUNTRIES IN THE sayy 
LATITUDE. 


It is well known that the nations on the wee 
coast of Europe enjoy a milder climate thay any 
others in the world, in the same latitude, /. 
inburgh is about fifteen degrees farther yort) 
than New York, yet the same severity of cold js 
never experienced there in midwinter. There 
are what are termed Isothermal lines on some 
maps, which are traced through places of the 
same mean annual temperature. These were 
first laid down by the great Humboldt, eight lines 
of which are traced through the northern hem's. 
phere, five of them being chiefly confined to op. 
posite shores of the Atlantic, and three of them 
extending round two-thirds of the earth’s surface. 
Two stations of equal latitudes, the one in Eu- 
rope and the other in North America, give a 
mean temperature ef 4 1-10 degrees to the for. 
mer above the latter. To account for this, a!! 
writers, on the subject attribute the elevated 
temperature of Europe over America to the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream, which breaks upon 
the coasts of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway. 

Mr. R. Adie has lately published an article 
in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, in which 
he attributes the elevated temperature of the 
West of Europe to the influence of hot breezes 
from the desert of Sahara, in Africa and gives 
good reasons why the Gulf Stream is not the 
cause, as has been supposed heretofore. The 
Gulf Stream, after a course of about four thou- 
sand geographical miles, passes along the coast of 
the United States for 800 miles, to the Banks 
of New Foundland, where it begins to cross to 
the shores of Norway. Now, if the Gulf Stream, 
with its higher temperature than the other wa- 
ters of the Atlantic, was the cause of the high- 
er temperature of the countries in north-western 
Europe, the shores of which it washed, why is \t 
that the atmosphere of the places on the Ameri- 
can coast, contiguous to the Banks of New 
Foundland, are not much elevated in temperature, 
if any, while on the coast of Norway, where the 
Gulf stream must have less influence, the tem- 
perature for the latitude is very great. Mr. 
Adie says, “there must be another source of 
heat to account for this elevated temperature 0! 
north-western Europe.” Here is his opimion— 
the way he aecounts for it: “ Ata distance vary- 
ing from 1,500 to 3,000 geographical miles, a¢- 
cording to localities, in the great desert, there - 
a magazine of heat, the greatest on the face 
the globe, and composed of heated air capable 0 
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+ avelling with ten times the velocity of ocean , ple; parents leave the instruction of their chil- 


yrrents. The air of this desert is generally 


north-easterl 
es ‘the ground assumed, by its thus 


tking away the air from the north-west of Eu- 
rope, Where the temperature 1s elevated ; but the 
continued stream of air in the region of the 
trade winds all round the world, from north-east, 
must have a counterbalancing south-west wind 
snewhere, and for this reason the south-west 
winds of the temperate zone restore the equi- 
\ibrium, which the perpetual north-east trade 
winds would disturb.” Mr. Adie, therefore, 
lays it down that the south-west winds, which 
are so general on the north-west coast of Europe, 
ore the return currents of air carried towards 
the equator by a north-east wind, and the influ- 
ence of this heated air should reach Europe by 
a south-west wind. He does not, however deny 
that the Gulf Stream exerts an influence in ele- 
vating the temperature of Britain and Norway, 
but he places the current of hot air from Sahara 
as the first distant source of heat, and the Gulf 
Stream as the second, which are the causes that 
give to the north-west coast of Europe a temper- 
ature whose mean elevation is above all other 
countries in the same nothern latitudes. In sum- 
mer, Britain and Norway have lower temper- 
atures than the countries in North America, on 
the same lines, but in winter the temperature 
ismuch higher.—Scientific American. 


POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


According to the census of 1850, the popula- 
tin of Philadelphia, with its adjoining districts, 
aud the number of houses and families, are stated 
to be as below : 











Population, Houses, Families. 

City proper, 121,417 16,272 20,178. 
Northern Liberties, 47,223 6,854 8,056. 
Spring Garden, 58,895 9,150 10,501. 
ensington, 46,776 7,555 9,066. 
Southwark, 38,799 6,451 7,559. 
Moyamensing, 26,979 4,096 5,269. 
Suburban Districts, 66,269 10,377 11,276. 
406,358 60,755 71,905. 


The suburban districts compose the parts of 


the county which are not included in the pre- 
ceding. 





KEEPING THE VINEYARD OF OTHERS. 


It is too much the fashion and temptation 
of the day to work in other vineyards than our 
own. If our ancestors and predecessors were 
‘0 cireumseribed in their views and endea- 
Yors, confining their sympathies too closely to 
their own homes, we are prone to rush into 
the opposite extreme, and do all our work 
abroad. Philanthropists labor to cure evils in 
other lands instead of their own, or in remote 
Corners, instead of their own neighbourhood ; 























reformers descant upon the sins of a far off peo- 


dren to others, and neglect the comfort of their 


and this may be supposed to mi-/| families, in the exciting and absorbing public 


labors which surround them. ‘The father it 
may be is a minister of the gospel, a professor 
in a literary institution, a teacher of youth, a 
projector of books and systems for improving 
educational measures; and in the feeling that 
he is laboring in an important cause, forgets 
that he is not doing for his own family what he 
is striving to do for others—secure their moral 
and intellectual advancement. The wife and 
mother has so many societies and calls of benev- 
olence abroad, that her own household receives 
very little of her serious calm attention, and 
her children less of her personal supervision. 
The daughter prefers the sowing and reading 
society, to the needful use of the needle at home, 
or to reading to her weary parents in a quiet 
evening. 

These benevolent and public efforts are not to be 
condemned, nor*the diffusive spirit repressed ; 
but they should not precede nor supersede per- 
sonal and home duties. Good endeavors should 
not be expended upon other people’s vineyards 
to the neglect of our own. They should not be 
as messengers of good perambulating about our 
homes, but never bestowing their blessings there. 
Rather should they be benign influences radiat- 
ing from home, having in its precincts their 
source, and showing their abiding and most 
genial effects within its enclosure.—Dritish 
Mother's Magazine. 





There are many occasions in the lives of most 
persons, in which according to our usual estimate 
of things, just cause of offence is given; but 
there are few, if any, in which a wise man would 
consent to be provoked. The follies and im- 
pertinence of others furnish no adequate reason 
for permitting our own tranquillity to be dis- 
turbed. No greater provocations ever were given 
than those which elicited the petition, “Father 
forgive them, they know not what they do.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE PARTING. 


Conclusion of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 1850. 


Oh, what a source of serious thought is here ! 
How full of interest is this scene to me! 
Gathered from many a hearthstone, far and near, 
What thronging thousands round me do I see, 
Now parting, and for aye—to many it will be! 


But where their habitations? All outspread 

From the blue Lakes, whereon the north winds play, 
To where the Ohio scoops its sandy bed ; 

And from the vallies of Scioto’s sway, 

To Mississippi's banks, in far off Lowa. 


And here are faces from New England's shore, 
And from beyond the wide unfathomed sea, 

And from that city where, in days of yore, 

Pexn met the red man, ‘neath the great elm tree, 
To form a league of Peace and endless amity. 
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And in this vast assembly there is one 

Whose face I feel a secret pride to know; 

The sands of whose long lite are well nigh run, 

For his thin form with age is drooping low; 

Pale are his cheeks and deep the furrows on his brow. 


Full five and seventy winters has he seen— 
Yet strong and unimpaired his gifted mind ! 
His equals few ; ah, few indeed they've been, 
In all a wise and holy Heaven designed 

To bless and elevate and dignify mankind. 


My prayer goes with him to his distant home, 
That peace may gird him like a circling wall ; 
And in that day, een now so nearly come, 
When be must hear the inexorable call, 

Oh may his mantle on some kindred spirit fall 


And one is here, of noble ancestry, 

Whose hand it cheers my very heart to press, 

A pattern of unfeigned humility, 

Meek, unassuming, full of gentleness— 

How amply has he won the meed of Faithfulness! 


What various forms around me come and go— 
From gray haired Age to Youth, with hope elate! 
Some eagerly are hastening to and fro, 

And some, conversing, in smal] groups await, 

To part ere long, no more, I ween, on earth to meet. 


And here there are, who feel that thus to part 

Is sad, perhaps beyond what tongue may tell ; 

For, from their eyes, een now the tear drops start; 
Their bosoms with suppressed emotions swell, 

And from their lips I hear, in softened tones, Farewell! 


Farewell! ah, at the mention of that word, 

Fast on the mind what mingled feelings rush : 
What deep emotions in the soul are stirred ! 

What hopes and fears come, like a fountain’s gush, 
Or sudden burst of wind amid night's silent hush! 


How sad the pressure of the parting hand— 
The tender ties of Love and Friendship riven! 
Yet there are those who now around me stand, 
To whom the sweet consoling hope is given 
Of meeting once again, if not on earth, in heaven. 
R. T. R. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—Both Houses adjourned from Second 
day, the 23d ult., to the 26th. On the latter day, 
Cass’s resolution, asking for copies of the corres- 
pondence between the State Department and the 
Austrian Charge, relative to the appointment by 
this government oi a special agent to visit Hungary 
during the war in that country, was adopted. Both 
Houses adjourned to the 30ih. on which day the 
above correspondence was communicated to the Se. 
nate. The Austrian complains bitterly of the action 
of our government in the matter, and uses rather 
threatening language in regard to it. The corres- 

dence was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
ejations. A petition was presented from Wise, 
the aeronaut, asking an appropriation ot $20,000, to 
enable him to make experiments with balloons. He 
believes he can make them answer as mail carriers 
aud also as engines of destruction in war. Referred 
to Naval Committee. A joint resolution passed both 
Houses, amending the Bounty Land Act of the last 
session, so as to make land warrants transferable 
before the location of the land. The effect of this 
will probably be to throw several additional millions 
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Stoxm.—A violent gale raged along our Coast for 


two or three days, commencing on the 22nd yl: 
Several vessels were lost. The steamer Ohio, bound 


imam of public lands into the hands of 


from Havana to New York, was obliged t¢ 
Norfolk. She lay to most of the dene t ae 2H 
of the 22nd to the afternoon of the 25th - mY 
the morning of the 24th to the afternoon of the sth 
when she reached Norfolk, passengers and cre. 
labored constantly at the pumps. There were ab vid 
four hundred passengers on board, some two ny 
dred and fifty of whom were from California Th, 
vessel was much damaged. an 

Evropr.—The Steamer Baltic, which sailed from 
Liverpool on the 15th ult., for New York, put igi. 
Provincetown, (Mass.,) short of coal, on the 8th, 
The cotton market was steady, with some improve. 
ment in prices. Trade in the manufactaring dis. 
tricts was steady, and higher rates were paid {o; 
yarns and woollens. The Queen had made answe- 
to an address on the Catholic question, announcine 
her determination to uphold the Protestant fait), 
and to maintain it against any danger with whici, 
it may be threatened, from whatever quarter it may 
ere Meetings on the subject continue to be 

eld in great numbers. 

The affairs of Germany are as complicated as 
ever. Austria and Prussia have agreed to ser 
each a commissioner to Holstein, to summon the 
belligerents to lay down their arms. 

The insurgents at Aleppo have made an attack 
on the city, and been deieated. 

PHILADELPHIA MarKeEts.—]2th mo. 27th. Cot. 
ton 144 a 15 cts. for uplands, and 143 a 15} for 
New Orleans. Flour. The export demand is limi- 
ted at $4,624 per bbl. for setelond Penna. branus; 
$4,75 to $5.00 for extra. The home demand isalso 
limited, prices ranging from $4,75 to $6.50 per 
bbl. Rye flour $3,50; corn meal $2,75. Wheat 
95 c. for inferior, and $1,00 for good reds: $1,10 to 
$1,124 for white. Rye 70 c. Corn, good Southern 
yellow, 59 a 61 c. ; white 54.c. Oats 41 to 43c. 

On the morning of the 30th ult., the six story 
building at the corner of 3d and Chesnut sts., contain- 
ing one of the largest printing establishments in the 
United States, and machinery which was considere: 
among the finest in the world, was discovered to be 
on fire. The loss of property is estimated at $100,- 
000 or upward, a part of which was covered by in- 
surance. The business of the Public Ledger was done 
in this building. Happily no lives appear to have 
been lost. 

During the night of 27th ult. acompany of five or 
six men, one of whom was the deputy marshal, 
went to a house in the neighborhood of Coatesville, 
Chester county, for the purpose of arresting a/ugi- 
tive slave who was supposed to be concealed there. 
Having obtained admittance, by false pretence, they 
were about to search the house, but were oppose! 
by two colored men and two colored women, who 
were armed with axes and a gun. The assailants 
were armed with pistols ; and although they wrested 
the gun from the black man. several shots were 
fired, one of the colored men wounded in the arm, 
and the other man and one of the women narrowly 
escaped. The deputy marshal and his company, 
however, retreated without accomplishing their 
purpose. Whether a fugitive slave was actually 
concealed in the house, does vot appear. Is this 
the manrer in which a civil process is to be exe- 
cuted by the officers of the United States ! 


26th. 





